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NOTES ON THE BIOLOGY OF OGYRIS ZOSINE (HEWITSON, 1853) 
(LEPIDOPTERA: LYCAENIDAE: THECLINAE), INCLUDING THE 
FIRST RECORD OF THE PURPLE FEMALE FORM FROM a 
NORTHERN TERRITORY, AUSTRALE V \ 
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Abstract a 

The purple female form of Ogyris zosine zosine (Hewitson, 1853) is recorded from the Northern 
Territory, Australia for the first time. Amyema benthamii (Blakely) (Loranthaceae) is recorded as 
a new larval food plant and a member of the Iridomyrmex pallidus group (Formicidae: 
Dolichoderinae) is recorded as an alternative attendant ant to sugar ants belonging to the 
Camponotus novaehollandiae group (Formicinae) in the Northern Territory. 


Introduction 

In Australia, Ogyris zosine zosine (Hewitson, 1853) is restricted to Northern 
Australia, occurring sporadically from North West Cape, Western Australia, 
through the Northern Territory (NT) and Queensland to Ballina and Evans 
Head in New South Wales (Braby 2000). Braby (2000) noted that O. z. zosine 
is chiefly found in savannah and open woodland but can also be found in a 
variety of coastal habitats, including open eucalypt forest and heath 
woodland. Braby (2000) also noted that populations of the butterfly are 
localised and restricted to areas where suitable combinations of larval food 
plant and attendant ant occur. 


In the ‘Top End’ of the NT, the larval food plants include Amyema miquelii 
(Lehm. ex Miq.) Tiegh. (Loranthaceae) growing on Eucalyptus and, in 
suburban Darwin, Decaisnina signata (F. Muell. ex Benth.) Tiegh. 
(Loranthaceae). Colonies of the butterfly are normally attended by numerous 
sugar ants, Camponotus sp. (Formicinae). Until recently, sugar ants 
belonging to the Camponotus novaehollandiae group (Formicinae) were the 
attendant ant present at colonies of the butterfly encountered by the authors in 
the NT. Waterhouse (1932) also recorded a small black ant attending the 
butterfly, based on comments made by F.P. Dodd (Eastwood and Fraser 
1999), 


Braby (2000) noted that in dry inland areas, such as the NT, only blue female 
forms of the butterfly are found and that the colour is extensive. Braby (2000) 
also noted that, in the intermediate coastal and sub-coastal localities of 
northern and central Queensland, the female form could range from purple to 
blue, with a predominance of the purple form occurring in the wetter coastal 
areas. Previously, no purple female form of this butterfly has been recorded 
from the NT. 
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Discussion 

The authors have encountered colonies of the butterfly in the NT breeding on 
Amyema miquelii growing on Eucalyptus from Cullen River near Pine Creek 
and at Manton Dam Reserve, approximately 200 km and 45 km south of 
Darwin respectively. Recently, a colony of the butterfly was discovered in 
open eucalypt woodland occurring on the top of a sandstone escarpment 
approximately 15 km SSW of the Adelaide River township, 100 km south of 
Darwin. The larval food plant was identified as Amyema benthamii (Blakely) 
(Loranthaceae), a new food plant record for this butterfly. 


In June 2003, another colony of the butterfly was encountered in suburban 
coastal Darwin, breeding on Decaisnina signata growing on the Northern 
Milkwood Alstonia actinophylla (Apocynaceae) and attended by sugar ants 
belonging to the Camponotus novaehollandiae group (Formicinae), 


Over a period of months, numerous small brown ants were observed 
systematically driving the Camponotus ants from the butterfly colony until 
the Camponotus ants completely disappeared from the area. The authors 
thought that this was the end of the colony as the new, as yet unidentified 
ants were extremely aggressive when disturbed from under the cardboard 
collars placed on the trees. To our surprise, on removing the collars the new 
ant, belonging to the Iridomyrmex pallidus group (Dolichoderinae), was 
observed attending the butterfly larvae. While no palpation of the dorsal 
nectary organ was observed, the larvae were presenting droplets of fluid to 
the Iridomyrmex ants. When disturbed, the ants swarmed over the larvae, 
cardboard collar and our hands, attacking foreign objects vigorously. This is a 
new attendant ant record for the butterfly from Australia and may explain 
Dodd’s personal comments to Waterhouse, as he collected extensively in 
Darwin in 1908 and 1909. 


Observations were made during daylight hours and the Iridomyrmex ants 
were not observed herding the larvae towards the mistletoe. Also, the 
Iridomyrmex ants are only 3-4 mm in length compared with that of the 
Camponotus ants (15 mm in length) and their ability to physically herd the 
large O. z. zosine larvae would be questionable. However, there were broad, 
clearly defined trails of ants from the cardboard collars to the various clumps 
of mistletoe on the host trees and the larvae would have had no trouble 
negotiating their way to and from the mistletoe. 


The butterfly colony continued to prosper in 2003, with between 50 and 100 
larvae sheltering under the 17 cardboard collars that had been placed on four 
trees in an area covering approximately 60 m’. The larvae were left to 
develop on the trees and pupae were systematically collected between 
February and December 2003. During this period, 39 pupae were collected 
and reared to adult (Fig. 1), with thirteen pupae being reared in Canberra. The 
thirteen pupae reared in Canberra (by CEM) produced six males and seven 
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females, one of which was a purple form of the female previously unknown 
from the NT. The remaining pupae, reared in Darwin, yielded 15 males and 
11 females, four of which were the purple female form. 


Fig. 1. Ogyris zosine zosine (Hewitson): female colour forms from Darwin, NT. 


Although pupae were collected regularly over the year, the purple female 
form did not appear until December. December in Darwin is typically when 
the wet season begins and the average daily humidity levels are between 65- 
75%; this may be a factor influencing the appearance of purple females close 
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to the coast. As humidity levels continued to rise and rainfall increased, the 
colony of Iridomyrmex pallidus contracted to the bases of trees in the area 
and the colony of O. z. zosine dwindled to a few individuals, none of which 
produced further purple female forms. 


A review of the female O. z. zosine specimens from the NT held in the 
Australian National Insect Collection, Canberra (ANIC) revealed a further 
two purple forms. Their label data were: Elliot, NT, 16 Oct 1969, J.C. 
LeSoeuf, EP, ANIC Database No. 31 022824, (deformed purple female set as 
underside) and Elliot, NT, 12 Oct 1969, J.C. LeSoeuf, EP, ANIC Database 
No. 31 022822, (purple female set as upperside). These two purple females 
must have been overlooked by Braby (2000) during his review of the species. 


Based on our experience, it would appear that the purple form of the female 
of O. z. zosine in the NT is less likely to be encountered than the blue form, a 
reversal of what occurs in the wetter areas of coastal northern Queensland. 
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